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INTRODUCTION. 



This little book is sent forth with diffi- 
dence ; but yet in earnest, and sanguine hope, 
that it may prove useful, in the hands of those 
who have to teach little children the important 
art of reading. 

The writer is well aware that no system 
can be of much use, unless the teacher em- 
ploy it with energy, tact, and ability ; but, 
—as even good workmen often prefer one 
kind of tool to another, — he aspires to the 
hope, that many of the teachers of this age 
may find the following little work a fit instru- 
ment to be used in advancing one portion of 
their instruction with rapidity, and, at the 
same time, with safety and certainty. 

The method of using the black-board in a 
reading lesson is, as far as the writer knows, 
quite new; and from this part of his plan it is 
mat he anticipates the best TOSt&fe, y^\r»^kss^ 
date writing as well as xeaAuifc. ^Bas> ^^s^s* 
is, to write the consonants Vsi «tft« *»• 



_ — „— ~ j^iouiv-uoara J*: 
After this lie writes in order, on the I 
the pure English words made, and 
their meanings ; and no one who has 
beaming eyes, and darting hands oft 
fellows, —when called upon to name tl 
which they have just seen formed, as 
for their own use, — could doubt that th 
earning, and learning well, how to re 
In a writing lesson the children ma 
vords for themselves ; but the teach* 
ake care that the writing on the tx 
roll done, and so, as that it may ser 
uodel. 

It is sometimes convenient and usefi 
ittle children to copy their reading 
n their slates ; but they are often 
uzzled in changing the common Rom 
cript characters. With a view of rei 
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differently from the general form which pre- 
vails in the text, are meant as spelling exer- 
cises. The latter mode was adopted in the 
first place from motives of economy ; but, — 
as the words so prominently marked, — are, 
in general, those which should be emphasized 
in reading, — the teacher is asked to make 
that use of them likewise. 

The Consonants are best sounded " Pkoni- 
catty ;" but there seems no great objection to 
their being uttered as in the common way. 

Those also who are not " at home" in the 
use of the black-board will see that it may be 
dispensed with, though, perhaps, to great 
disadvantage. 

The use of the same element, in a great 
number of words, seems to the writer to be 
the great advantage of the system. He may 
be mistaken as to its value, and the extent to 
which it will be appreciated ; but there can 
be but one opinion as to the economy mani- 
fested in the process. 

It is not thought that this little work will 
furnish a complete course for the young stu- 
dent, as there are many most useful words 
beginning with double and treble consonants, 
which have not found their way into this 
book ; but these could be traced out in ano- 
ther "course," and would lead th& «^aW 
gradually into the higher ^aXfea <& ^a»Sfi^%- 

The "Derivable Wot&s" tx*s^ wsa®»» 



j -~~, uivou w mew, gone over at 1 

four times; — some degree of confi 
excited as to the results of a faithft 
the work. 

Coleshitt, July 8th, 1854. 
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Do, daw, day, dew, doe, die, dow, Dey, 
due. 

Fee, fie, fay, few, foe. 

Go, gaw, gay, gew, Goa, guy. 

He, ho ! ha ! too, haw, hay, hew, hie, hoe, 
hoy, how, hue. 

Jaw, jay, Jew, Jane, Joe, joy. 

Kay, Kew, key. 

La ! lo ! law, lay, lea, lie, Ley, low. 

Ma, me, my, maw, may, mew, moe, mow. 

No, gnaw, nay, new, knew, knee, Ney, Noe, 
now, know. 

Pa, paw, pay, pew, pea, pie, Poe. 

Quay, qua, queue. 

Baw, ray, rue, roe, row. 

So, %aw, say, sew, sea, sue, sow. 

To, tee, taw, Tay, Tew, tea, tie, toe, toy, 
tow. 

Vie, view, vow. 

We, wo, way, Wye, Wey, woe. 

Yew, yea, you. 

Zoa> Zoe. 

BACKWARDS. 
Ah ! all, am, an, are, ass, at, awe, ay. 
Ebb, egg, eh ! ell, err, ere, eye, ewe. 
If, ill, in, is, it. 

Odd, of, oh ! on, ope, or, ore, owe. 
Tin, up, us, TTr. 
Awl, awn, aid, ail, aim, air. 
Eel, ear, ease, eat. 



Day. tne Dee. a boa. the boy. 

the daw. a day. the Dee. a : 
dew. a few. the foe. a boe. 

a jaw. the jay. a Jew. the 1 
w. the lea. a lie. the may. a ki 
paw. a pew. the pea. a pie. 
. a ray. the rye. a sow. the 
w. the Tay. a toe. the tea. a 1 
tow, a view, the vow. a way. 
. a yew. the ass. an egg. the < 
11. the awl. an aim. the air. 

the ear. an oaf. the oak. an 

the owl. 

le bag and the bay. A daw and a c 
bee and the dew. A cow and a low. 1 
nd the foe. A jay and a lay. The n 
,he hay. The sea and the lea. A i 
i law. My Ma and me. The rye and 

A Quav and tlip T«.v Tho +^o r,^A 
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dew, and the hay. A doe, a foe, and a hoe. 
The jay, the fay, and the day. A law, the 
key, and the sea. The pie, the rye, and the 
lie. A doe, a roe, and a toe. The cow, the 
sow, and the row. The Tay, the sea, and the 
quay. A ray, a way, and the lay. You, the 
view, and the yew. An egg, an eel, and an 
owl. The eye, the ear, and the air. Me, you, 
and us. 

Say bo ! to the cow. I go by the bay. The 
dog will say bow ! " Caw ?> said the daw. In 
the day we are gay. The boy and all will 
die. x ou are an odd boy. The foe will aim 
at us. We see the hay in the lea. Hie to the 
oak. How am I to go to the sea. Joe knew 
the way to be good. May we go to Kew. He 
will lay the oak low. Lie on the hay and see 
the boy. The cow lows in the day. The cow 
and the ass will eat hay. May I say no P He 
will say " nay" if I ask him to pay. Are you 
to ask for the pie. If you are ill say so. 



THE WOBD~JUKIXG PRIME*. 

WORD-JIAEXNG ELEMENTS. 

No, 2. 



A'Q EFFUBT^ OF THE VOICE MUST BE HADE 

in musBrsG oke wokd. 

afl, abe, aub 

ael: 

ud f ade, aid 

aff, afe, aft, aitgh 

ag f age, adge 



ah 

ake 

nil, nil ale, aid, alk, awl, alt, aim 

am, aim, amb, ante, amp 
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BLACK-BOARD PRACTICE. 



c 
d 
f 


h 

J 

k 

I 

m 

n> g>h hi 

P 

qu 

r 

8 
t 
V 

w (oo) 
y(ee) 
z 



ab 
abc 

* aub 
ack 
8fc. 



WORDS MADE 

bob 

cab 

gab, 

Mab, 

nab, 

babe 



daub, 

back 

hack 

Jack 

lack 

knack 

pack 

quack 

rack 

sack 

tack, 8[c. 



barn, bass, oasp, uao&, ~~~, 



Cab, cad, Cade, cage, cadge, i 
Cam, came, camp, can, Cain, c 
cape, car, card, care, carp, cart, 
cave, caw, cask, cast. 

Daub, dad, daft, dale, dam. 
Dan, Dane, deign, dane, dank, c 
darn, dart, dais, dace, date, da 

Fad, fade, fag, fall, fail, f 
feign, fane, fare, farm, far, fair 
fate, faith, fay. 

Gab, gad, gag, gage, gall, gi 
game, gain, gang, gap, gape, 
gait, gate, gave, gaw, gay, gaz 

Hack, had, hag, hah ! hake, 

■ ■■> i*„n hnwt hand* hang, 
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Mob, mad, made, maid, mag, made, make, 
mall, mail, male, maul, malt, mam, maim, 
man, main, mane, Mant, map, mar, mare, 
mark, marl, mart, mass, mace, mask, mast, mat, 
mate, maw, may, maze, maize. 

Nab, knack, nag, gnag, nail, name, Nan, 
Nain, nap, nape, Knapp, nard, knarl, Nat, 
nave, knave, gnaw, nay, neigh, Naze. 

Pack, pad, paid, paff,paugh ! pall, pail, pale, 
palm, pan, pam, pain, pane, pang, pant, pard, 
park, part, par, pap, Parr, pare, pass, pace, 
past, pat, pate, pave, paw, pay. 

Quack, quaff, quag, quake, quail, qualm, 
quart, quay. 

Back, raid, raff, raft, rag, rage, rake, rail, 
ram, Rame, ramp, ran, rain, reign, Rand, rang, 
rank, rant, rap, rape, rare, raise, rase, race, 
rasp, rat, rate, rave, raw, ray, raze. . 

Sack, sad, said, safe, sage, sake, sail, sale, 
Saul, salt, Sam, same, sand, sane, sang, sank, 
sap, sate, save, saw, say, saith. 

Tack, tag, take, tall, tail, tale, tame, tan, 
Tain, Teign, tang, tank, tap, tape, tar, tare, 
tarn, tart, task, taste, tat, Tate, taw, tax, Toy. 
Vail, vale, van, vain, vane, vast, vat. 
Wad, wade, waft, wag, wage, wake, wall, wail, 
wan, wain, wand, wane, want, war, ware, warm, 
warn, warp, wart, was t wasp, wast, waste, wait, 
wave, wax, way, weigh. 
Yah ! yam, Yare, yard, yarn. 
Czar, zag. 
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SIMPLE READING LESSONS FROM No. 2. 

A bag, the ball, a bar, the bay, a cake, the 
cage, a can, the cane, a cap, the cape, a cat, 
the cave, a dale, the dame, a Dane, the day, 
a fan, the face, a gale, the game, a gate, the 
gas, a gait, the hall, a ham, the hare, a hair, 
the hat, a hand, the jail, Jane, the jar, a jay, 
the lad, a lake, the fane, a lass, the maid, a 
man, the mare, a mat, the nag, a gnat, the 
page, a pail, the pan, a paw, the quail, a 
rake, the ram, a race, the rat, a sack, Said, a 
sail, the same, a tale, the tail, a tax, the tag, 
a van, the vane, a wall, the war, a wand, the 
vane, a yam, the Yare. 

A babe and a bag. The ball and the bale. A 
bar and a bat. The bait and a bay. A cake and 
a cage. The can and a cane. A cap and a cape. 
The cave and the dale. A dam and a dame. 
Dan and the Dane. The fan and the face. A 
Gaul and the gale. The game and the gate. A 
gap and a gape. The ham and the hand. The 
hare and a hair. The jam and the jar. A lad 
and a lake. The lamb and the lane. A lass 
anda Ira. The maid and a man. A mat and a 
mate. The nag and a gnat. A pack and a pad. 
The pall and the pail. A pan and a pane. The 
rack and a rake. A sack and a safe. Sam and 
the sand. The tap and the tape. The van and 
a vane. The yawl and a yam. 

A bag, a ball, and a bar. The cab, the 
cage, and the can. A cane, a cap, and a cape. 
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The cab, the car, and the cat. A dam, a dame, 
and the Dane. The dale, the daw, and the 
day. A fan, a fane, and a face. The hall, the 
ham, and the hare. Jack, Jane, and the jay. 
The jam, the jar, and Jane. A lad, a lake, 
and a lamb. The lap, the lace, and the lass. 
The pall, the pale, and the pail. The quack, 
the quag, and the quay. A rack, a rake, and 
a rail. Kain, the race, and the rat. A sack, a 
sale, and a sail. A band, a hand, and a wand. 
The babe has a ball, and a bag. The cab 
was at the gate. A daw was in the cage. The 
man has a cane. The lad and the lass had a 
cake and a cage. The wand was in the man't 
hand. Jane had a jay and a cage was made. 
The dame came back. The lad had a bad hat. 
Pave the way. The cat's at the ham. Pack 
the hay, and bar the gate. Lay the bag at the 
gate. Can a cat call? Was the lad at the 
cake ? Pass the jam, and save the jar. I saw 
a fat, fair face at the map. The knave was a 
vain man. I paid the man a fare. The bad 
lad made a bad man. The gay lass has a pale 
face. The cat ran at the rat. The mare came 
at a call. The mad-cap had a fall, and was 
lame. The daw made a caw, and the jay gave 
a call. The mare ran a race at a mad rate, and 
was said to fail. 



^ 



upon the wall, and soon ne ran 
and, oh ! how he did jump ovei 
like to see a cat jump and rm 
you could see our cat at home, 
oy the fi re to have a doze, and 
purrs ; and watch her as she w; 
She knows me, and as I walk ( 
she will come out to meet m( 
glad. We have no mice about 
for puss ran after them, and v 
catch one she ate it all up. 
I should not like to be served 
you ; so I will be khxd to all, 
any one sad, no, not even a m 
be like puss when she sits 1 
shuts her big round eyes and si 

I like little pussy, her coat is 
And if I don't hurt her, she'll 
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THE DOG. 

How fast that dog runs along the field, and 
the road. I saw one run after a hare, but he 
could not catch it, and he came back to his 
mas-ter with his tail hung down to his hind 
legs. How sly and sour he looked ! A dog 
has four legs ; two fore-legs, and two hind 
ones. I have but two. But dogs are of much 
use to man. I have heard of dogs that will 
find out men that are hid in the snow, and 
bark for help till some one comes to raise up 
the poor, cold man. Some will dash into the 
water and fetch out any one that has fallen 
in. When I go to the great house a large 
dog barks at me, and runs out as far as his 
chain will let him, and tugs and rages till 
he makes me quake, and fear that he will tear 
his way to me. But he is a fine dog, and 
on-ly tries to keep his mas-ter's house and 
goods from harm. As I grow up I must be 
as faith-ful and true as £Aa£ poor dog, but 
not quite so fierce, for if I be as sharp and 
sur-ly as fo, no one will love me I am sure. 
No, no, let me be true and /«*£, but yet 
kind and t^w/ too. 

I'll never hurt my little dog, 
But stroke and pat his head ; 
I like to see him wag his tail, 
I like to see him fed. 



..~* xicver nurtmy doj 
Nor ever give him pain, 
But treat him kindly ev'-ry dt 
And he'll love me again. 
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WORD-MAKING ELEMENTS. 
No. 3. 



b 


eb 


c 


eck 


d 


ed, ead, eed, ede 


f 


eff, efe, eaf, eef, ief 


9 


eg, edge, iege 


h 


eke, eak, eek, ique 


J 


ell, eal, eel, ele, elt, elp 


k 


em, earn, eem, erne, emp 


I 


en, ean, em, ene, ten, ent, ence, erne 


m 


ep, eap, eep, epth 


n, gn, kn 


er 9 ear, eer, ier, ere, earn, ierce 


P 


ess, ease, eace, iece, eese, est, esk 


qu 


et, eat, eet, ete, ebt, ets 


r 


eve, eave, eeve, ieve 


s 


ew, eud, ewed 


t 


ex, ext 


V 


ey, eigh 


w(oo) 


ez, eeze 


y(ee) 
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DERIVABLE WORDS. 

Jeck, bed, bead, Bede, beef, beg, bea 

1, Bool, belt, beam, Ben, bean, been, ben 

r, beer, bier, Bere, Bess, best, bet, bea 
beeve, Bey. 

lelt 

)eck, dead, deed, deaf, dell, deal, deer 
dean, Dene, Dent, dense, deep, deptl 
deer, debt, dew, Dey, dewed. 
fed, feed, fief, fell, feet* felt, fen, fence, fea 

ce, feat, feet, few, fend, Fez. 

>elt, gem, gent, gear, geese, get, get 

lead, heed, hedge, hell, heal, heel, Sele, hel} 
/temp, lieapf her, /tear, here, Seas, hen 
hew, fiewed, Hex, heigh. 
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kneel, knell, kneed, knelt, Nen, neap, Ner, 
near, Ness, knees, nest, niece, net, neat, nets, 
Neave ,new, knew, next, Ney, neigh. 

Peck, Peg, peak, Peek, pique, pell, peat, peel, 
pelt, pen, pent, pence, pean, peep, pear, peer, 
pier, pierce, pease, peace, piece, pest, pet, peat, 
pets, pew, pewed. 

Quell, quelp, queen, quean, quest, queer. 

Reck, red, read, reed, rede, reef, reek, reel, 
ream, rent, reap, rear, rest, reave, Reeve. 

Seed, cede, sedge, siege, seek, cell, sell, seal, 
Sele, seam, seem, seen, sent, sense, sear, seer, 
sere, cess, cease, set, seat, sets, sieve, sew, 
sewed, sex. 

Ted, teg, teak, tell, teal, team, teem, ten, teen, 
tent, tense, tear, tier, tierce, test, tease, teat, 
tete, text. 

Veck, veal, vent, veer, vest, view, vex, 
viewed. 

Web, wed, weed, wedge, weak, well, weal, 

welt, wen, wean, ween, went, weep, wear, 
were, west, wier, wet, weave, wey. 

Yell, yelp, yean, year, yet, yew. 



SIMPLE READING LESSONS FROM No. 3. 

Abed. TheBede. A bead. The beak. 
A bell. The beam. A bean. The beer. A 
bier. The Bey. A cell. The deck. A 
deed. The dell. Aden. The dean. A 



I 
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deer. The dew. A fen. The-Dey. A feat. 
The feet. A few. The gem. A head. The 
hedge. A hem. The hen. A heap. The 
Jew. A keg. The key. A leaf. The leg. 
A leek. The leat. A Mede. The meed. A 
knell. The neck. A net. The Nen. A 
peg. The peak. A pen. The pier. A peer. 
The pear. A piece. The pet. A pew. The 
queen. A reed. The ream. A seed. The 
sedge. A seal. The seat. A sieve. The 
team. A tear. The veal. A web. The 
wedge. A week. The well. A yell. The 
yew. 

A bed and a bell. The beet and the beer. 
A bead and a bean. Ben and the Bey. A 
celt and a belt. The deck and the dead. A 
dean and a Dey. The deer and the dell. The 
fen and the fell. A gem and a hem. The 
heat and the feat. The hedge and the hen. 
Jem and Jean. The Jew and the key. A 
keg and a leg. The Mede and the mead. 
Ned and Nell. The Nen and the net. A pear 
and a pier. The Queen and the red pew. A 
seed and a reed. The reel and the seal. The 
sedge and a Teal. Ted and the team. A 
weed and a wedge. The well and the weir. 
A wen and a yefl. The wet and the w(h)ey. 

A bed, a bead, and a bell. Ben, the beef, 
and the beer. A deck, the deed, and the 
dead. The dell, the den, and the deer. A 
fell, a fen, and a feud. The dew, the geese, 
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and the hedge. Jean, a gem, and her head. 
A hen, a hedge, and a heap. The lean Jew, 
the keg, and the key. Ned, If ell, and a knell. 
The net, the pen, and the pear. The Queen, 
a pier, and a peer. The Queen, the pet, and 
the seat. The seed, the sedge, and the reed. 
A siege, a cell, and a seal. A web, a weed, 
and a wedge. The reef, the weed, and the 
yell. A niece, a pen, and a peal. . The well/ 
the weir, and the yew. A siege, a pean, and 
peace. The dean, the text, and the pew. 

Get the beef, and sell the geese. Feed 
Ben and Bess and get the beer. Hear the 
dean. The Bey and the Dey view the deep 
dell. I knew Jem, Jean, and Bess. Ned, 
seek the lean hen. Tell the ten men, and 
keep the new pen. Sew the hem. Sell the 
beef, the veal, and the deer. The dew fed the 
leaf, Sieze the eel and heave the net. I felt 
the edge and knew it was keen. Heave the 
lead and let her keep her way. Kean read 
the piece and all were melted to tears. The 

irew in the mead fell on ten men, and the 
egs were set here. Meek men hear and fear, 
but Ned gets into a pet. I feel the heat — 
let me get into the seat. The Jew keeps the 
key, and he has led her to the cell. Tell Jem 
to mete a peck of seed for the men. Jean 
will sew the hem, and feed her hen. Peep 
into the cell, and see the men on the bed. 
I mean to get a seed, and to set it in the 
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WORD-MAKING ELEMENTS. 
No. 4. 



b 


ib, ibe 


c 


ick 


d 


id, ide, ied, yde 


f 


if, ife, iffy ift 


9 


ig, ige, idge 


h 


ike 


3 


ill, He, yle, uile, uilt, ilk, ilt, ilch 


k 


im, ime, imp, imb, ymn 


I 


in, ine, ind, int, ing, ink, inch 


m 


ip, ipe, ype, ipt 


n, gn, kn 


ir, ire, ier, yre, ird 


P 


is, iss, ice, ise, ist, ish 


qu 


it, He, ight, itch 


r 


ive 


8 


ixe, ix, ixt 


t 


V, ye, ie, igh 


V 

w (oo) 




wh 
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DERIVABLE WORDS. 

Bib, bibe, bid, bide, big, bill, bile, built, 
bilk, bim, bin, bind, bing, birr, bier, byre, bird, 
bit, bite, bitch, bight, by, bye. 

Cid, cit, cite, cist 

Dick, did, died, dig, dike, dill, dim, din, 
dine, dint, ding, dip, dipt, dier, dire, dice, 
Diss, dight,dit, dive, dye, die, dish. 

Fib, fig, filly file, Fyle, filch, fin, fine, find, fir, 
fire, fist, fish, fit, fight, Fitch, five, fix, fixt,fye. 

Gibe, gift, gig, gill, Gyle, guile, guilt, gUt, 

gimp* g*P> gkf &*&> g^t, g* ve - 

Hid, hide, hied, hill, hilt, him, Hime, Sine, 
hind, hint, hip, hire, his, hiss, hist, hit, hight, 
hitch, hive, hie, high. 

Jib, jibe, jig, jill, Jim, jilt. 

Kibe, kick, kid, kill, kilt, kin, kine, kind, king, 
kiss, Kish, kit, kite, kye. 

Lick, lid, lied, life, lift, like, Lyle, lilt, 
lime, limp, limb, linn, line, Lind, lint, ling, 
linch, link, lip, Uer, lyre, Uce, list, lit, light, 
live, lye, lie. 

Mick, mid, miff, midge, mike, mill, mile, milk, 
milt, milch, mime, mine, mind, mint, Minch, 
mire, miss, mice, mist, might, mite, mix, mixt, my. 

Nib, nick, nill, Knill, Nile, nine, nip, 
nipt, nice, nit, knit, nigh, night. 
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Pick, pied, piff, pig, pike, pill, pile, pilk, pilch, 
Pirn, pimp, pm, pine, pint, pinch, pip, pipe, pyre, 
pish, pit, pight, pitch, pix, pie, pink. 

Quick, quid, quill, quilt, quilk, Quin, 
quip, quire, quist, quit, quite. 

Mb, rick, rid, ride, Ryde, rif, rife, rift, rig, 
ridge, rill, Ryle, rile, rim, rime, rind, Rink, ring, 
rip ,ripe, ript, rice, rise, rite, right, rive, rye. 

Sick, side, sift, Sike, sill, silk, sin, sine, 
sing, sip, sipt, sir, sire, sine, sise, sit, site, 
sight, six, sigh, size, sink. 

Tick, tide, tid, tied, tiff, till, tile, tilt, Tim, 
time, tin, Tine, tint, ting, tip, type, tipt, tier, tire, 
tis 9 tit, tite, tight, tie. 

Vied, vile, vine, vint, vice, vie. 

Wick, wide, wife, wig, will, wile, wilk, wilt, 
wimp, win, wine, wind, toing, winch, wipe, wire, 
wise, wist, wit, wight, witch, Wye, wink, wish, 
whiff, whig, while, whilk, whim, whin, whine, 
whip, whipt, whirr, whist, whit, white, why. 



SIMPLE READING LESSONS FROM No. 4. 

A bib. the bill, a bid. the bile, a bin. 
the bier, a bird, the bite, a dike, the 
din. a dye. the dice, a fib. the fig. a 
file, the fin. a fir. the fire, a gift, the 
gig. a gin. the quilt, a hill, the hymn, 
a hind, the hip. a hive, the jilt, a kick, 
the kid. a king, the kiss, a kite, the lid. 
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a limb, the line, a lip. the lyre, a list, 
the light, a lie. the mill, a mile, the 
milk, a mine, the mind, a mist, the 
mite, a nib. the Nile, a pig. the pike, 
a pill, the pile, a pin. the pine, a pint, 
the pipe, a pit. the pie. a quill, the 
quilt, a quire, the rib. a rick, the ride, 
a ridge, the rill, a rim. the rind, a ring, 
the rice, a rise, the rye. a sill, the 
silk, a sin. the sight, a sigh, the size. 
a tick, the till, a tile, the tint, a type, 
the tie. a vine, the wick, a wig. the 
wing, a wire, the Wye. a whim, the whine. 

%$/ AZrcf ant/a At A/. C/Ae A/n erne/ 
/Ae Ae+ c&ye ana* Aue. 2/)/cA a*u/ 
/Ae cti'Ae. %sAe c&ce ana' /Ac c/<e. ZiJ//i/ 
4<n /Ae dye. S&AAanaaAhe. %jAe 
Ap ane/ /Ac AA. k/AsAi ana /Ae Arc. 
%S&a4!a ana a a/n, «. /As &+A ana? /Ac 
a/mA. %Sv AtAAanaa AehaK k/Ac Atae 
ana /Ac Attue. Sv/tAe ana a //a. J/Ae 
A/aana/AeAthe. S&AtcAana y aA<Jd. 
ijAe Attne ana /As /the. %S& A/I ant/ 
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a /te. *JAc m/Af ana* /Ac 47t//A. %S& 
<m/nc ana a 4n<na y . %/Ac <m/re etna /Ale 
MUd/. %Sv n/cA ana' a nifi. isAc/ufa 
ana^/Acyu/. %5&/i tWanaafitn . *JAe 
aut'/tana /Ac ate///. £& Uac anaa 
#<ea* xJne vyc ana /Ac #/cA. <$&<*€*% 
ana a d/aA t k/A* //ac ana /Ac /tmc. 
Sv /&i ana' a //c. *jAc wine ana* /Ac 

A pill and the bile. The bin, the byre, 
and the bird. A bib, a bit, and a bite. The 
dice, the filch, and the fight. A gig, a hill, 
and a hymn. The jib, the jibe, and the jig. 
A king, a ring, and a line. The light, the lie, 
and the mind. A pill, a pilk, and a pin. 
The pig, the pike, and the pile. The mill, the 
mice, and the mist. A quill, a quilt, and a 
quire. The rib, the rise, and the ride. A rig, 
a rive, and a rip. The tick, the till, and the 
tile. A tide, a time, and a tide. The tin, the 
wine, and the vice. A wig, a will, and a wing. 
The bird, the Wye, and the Nile. 

He built the mill by the Wye. Bind the 
pig with a line. The kid died in a pit. Tilt 
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the dice into the fire. Wipe the gig, and find 
the light. The fir will light in the fire. Did 
the rice rise in the pie ? He dipt the die into 
the ink. The rill will rise in the hill. It is 
a sin to filch a pin. The bird will sing in the 
lime tree. Mind the gin in the wide pit. I 
have time to tint the silk with pink. Did he 
milk the kine P Find the quill and sit by my 
side. Will he fill the bin with rye P Fie ! 1 
did not like the gibe. A fib is a lie, and will 
be seen bye and bye. Is it a sin to sing or 
to ring P If I sin I shall sigh. Dick tied 
the kine in the byre. I got a sight of the 
pike in the rill. He will see the fish in a 
dish. Mix the wine with the milk. The size 
of the mite is too small for sight. He is sick 
and lies on his side, and will make his will. 
He might walk a mile in the mist with a light 
in the night. I wish to sing a nice hymn. 
It is not a fit day to ride a mile. It is a vile 
vice to fib or lie. I do not like to take the 
life of a bird. He had the lid lined with tin. 
I will light the fire and sit till it is lit. 



i 
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WORD-MAKING ELEMENTS. 
No. 5. 



b 




ob, obe 


c 




ock 


d 




od> oady ood, ode 


f 




of > oaf, ofe, oft, ough 


g 




og> oge, ogue, odge, ough 


h 




ok, ook, oak, oke 


J 




oil, oal, oh, oik, owl, olt, old 


i 




om, oam, oom, ome, omp, omb 


m 




on, oan, oon, ond, one, ong 


n, 


gn, kn 


op, oop, ope, opt, oap 


P 




our, or, oar, oard, ord, ore, oor 


r 




os8, oes, ose, ost, oast 


s 




ot, oat, ote, out 


t 




ove 


V 




ox, oax, oxe 


w 


(00) 


oy 


y 


(ee) 


oze. 
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DERIVABLE WORDS. 

Bob, bode, bog, bogue, bough, bok, book, 
boll, bole, bolt, bold, bom, bomb, boom. Bonn, 
boon, bond, bone, boar, board, bore, boor, 
boss, boast, bot, boat, box, boy, bowl, bout. 

Cob, cock, cod, code, cood (could), cof (cough) 
cog, cook, coke, coa, Cole, colt, cold, coom, come, 
con, coon, cone, coop, cope, Copt, core, cord, cost, 
coast, cot, coat, cote, cove, cox, coax, Coxe, coy, cowl. 

Dock, Dod, doff, dofPt, dog, doge, dodge, 
dough, doll, dole, dolt, doom, dome, don, Doon, 
done, dong, Dore, door, does, dose, dost, dot, 
jloat, dove, doze. 

Fob, food, fog,foal,folk, foul, fowl, fold, foam, 
fond, fop, for, four, ford, fore, foss, foes, fox. 

Gob, God, goad, good, gog, goal, gold, gon, 
gone, gong, goar, gourd, gore, goss, goes, got, 
goat, gout. 

Sob, hock, hod, hood, hog, Hogue, hodge, 
hough, hook, holl, hole, holt, howl, hold, home, 
hone, Song, hop, hoop, hope, hop 9 d, hoar, hoard, 
Soare, hour, hoes, hose, host, hot, hove, hoax, hoy. 

Job, Jock, jog, joke, joll, jolt, jowl, John, 
Joan, Joss, jot, Jove, joy. 

Lob, lobe, lock, load, lode, loaf, loft, lough, 
log, loge, lodge, look, loll, loam, loom, loan, 
loon, lone, long, lop, loop, lopt, lord, lore, 
lower, loss, lose, lost, lot, love, lout. 

Ik 
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Mob, mock, mood, mode, Moll, moan, moon, 
mop, mope, more, most, moat, mote, move. 

Nord, Nore, noes, not, note, knob, knock, 
nod, Noad, no, nook, knoll, Noll, nolt, 
gnome, noon, none, nor, knout. 

Pock, pod, podge, poke, poll, pomp, pon, pond, 
pop, poop, Pope, pcp'd, pour, pore, poor, pose, 
post, pot, pout 

Rob, robe, rock, rod, road, rood, rode, 
rough, rogue, rook, roll, role, Rolt, roam, 
room, Rome, romp, roan, rong, rope, roar, 
Ross, roes, rose, roast, rot, rote, rove, rout. 

Sob, sock, sod, sow d, soft, sough, soak, sole, 
sold, soul, some, son, soon, song, sop, soap, sour, 
soar, soar'd, sore, Same, sot. 

Tod, toad, toft, tough, took, tow'l, told, ' 
Tom, tome, ton, tone, tong, top, tope, top'd, 
tor, tour, tore, toss, toes, tost, toast, tot, toy, 
tout, tomb. 

Vogue, voke, vow'l, vote. 

Woad, wood, wode, woke, wold, womb, 
won, word, wore, woes, wove. 

Yoke, yolk, yon, yond, yore, your. 

SIMPLE READING LESSONS FROM No. 5. 
A bob. the bog. a bough, the book, a 
bolt, the boon, a bond, the bone, a boar, 
the board, a boast, the boat, a box. the 
cob. the cock, a cog. the cook, a core, 
the coast, a cot. the coat, a cove, the 
cowl, a dock, the dog. a dodge, the 
C 
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ligh. a doll, the dome, a door, the 

a dot. the doye. a doze, the food, 

pg. the foal, a fowl, the foam, a ford, 

foes, a fox, the goad. God, the good, 

long, the gourd, a goar, the goat. « 

the hock, a hoop, the hoard, an 

the host, a hoax, the joke, a jolt, 

1 jowl, a look, the load, a loaf, the 

' a log, the loom, a loan, the loop, 

t*rd, the loss, a mob, the moon, a 

the moat, a knob, the knock, a nod. 

nook, a knoll, the Nore. a note, the 

a poke, the pond, a post, the pot. 

3be. the rod, a rood, the room, a rope. 

rose, a sob. the sod, a soul, the song. 

tad. the top, a tour, the toast, a toy, 

vow'L a wood, the yoke, a vote. 

a word, the tor* 
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?>nd and the post. A road and a rock. The 
ope and Rome. A romp and a roar. The 
sock and the soap. A top and a toy. The 
tour and the tor. The wood and the wold. 

%Sv AooA, a Ao&, ana a Aoa/. k/Ac 
war, Me AoupA, ana' /Ac Aoy. %$v coA, 
a ccAc, ana a cop. %jAc coon, /Ac coat, 
ana' /Ac coAe. %S& cc/a, a ccttaA, ana' a 
a'ode. J/Ae ccad/, /Ac ace A, ana' /Ac 
dime. %SA co/, a caa/, ana' a a&p. %SAe 
Aoa/, /Ac Aa, ana /Ae Awn. %SAaoa/, 
a /&*/, ana a Ax. ^/Ac Aoa#, /Ac Aop, 
a*ta / Me AcA. <S)/ noa', a/oAe, ana' a 
Aoaac. %sAe eoA?, /Ac/oa, ana* /Ae/oA. 
%$A AA, a Ap, ana' a Aotn. %SAe AcA, 
/Ac Aoa', ana' Me nto/i. %$/ AnocA, a 
no/c, one/ a doA. k/Ac fiona', /Ac icaa', 
ana' /Ac /iod/. %S& rccA, a tea*, ana* a 
roc A. *sAe /enpd, /Ac /cad/, ana' /Ac 
^c/. tjAe 4Clooo / , /As yoAe, ana' Me AA 
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The boy took the book and the top. The 
boar is gone into the bog. Job will bore a 
hole in the board. The dog pop'd off with 
the bone. The boat and the box are on the 
coast. The cook took the coal, and the coke, 
to roast the fowl. The boy rode the colt, and 
the foal is gone. John has a cold and a cough, 
and does not eat his food. The fowl are gone 
into the coop. Soak the food, and bolt the 
door. The dog tore the coat. Good folk hope 
in God, and rob no one. The foam rose on 
the coast, and the boat was lost. Joan is fond 
of a romp. John lost the goat in a fog. The 
boar and the hog will roam in the wood. The 
dove is on the dove-cote. The wolf and the 
dog had come to the ford. The moon rose 
over the wood and the moat. The door does 
not move a jot. Oh ! who could love a sot ? 
The hodge-podge was poured out of the hot 
pot. He took no note of an hour. Do not 
mock the hoar head, nor poke a joke at the 
old. The Pope did not roam, but took up 
his abode at Rome. The boat was lost at the 
Nore. Soak and soap the sock, till the dirt 
is got out. She loVd a joke and a song, on 
the knoll, in the nook, in the long wood. I 
doat on the soft rose, alone, by the pond. The 
dove pours out his woes, and moans for the 
loss of his love. The tone of the note is good, 
and soft. Move the rope. 
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WORD-MAKING ELEMENTS. 

No. 6. 



b 


ub, ube 


c 
d 
f 
9 


ud, ude, eud 
uff, ough, uft 
ug, ugh, uge, udge 
uke 


h 
J 


ull, ule, ulb, ulVd, ulk, ulp 
urn, ume, umb, umd 


I 

m 

n,gn, 
P 


un, une, ung, unk, und 
uk, uke, ukt 
kn, 

urd, urr, ur, ure, urt, urk 


r 

8 


us, us8, use, ust, usk, uce 
ut, ute 


t 


uy 


z 


uz, uzz 
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DERIVABLE WORDS. 

Bub, bud, Bude, buff, bug, budge, bull, 
bulb, bulk, bump, bun, bung, bur, Burt, 
burk, bus, buss, bust, busk, but, buy, 
Bute, buzz. 

Cub, cube, cud, cuff, cough, cull, culVd, cup, 
cupp'd, cur, cure, curt, Oust, cut, cute. 

Dub, dud, duff, dough, dug, dudge, duke, 
dull, dumb, dump, dun, dung, dunk, dupe, 
dure, dust, dusk. 

Fudge, feud, full, Fulk, fulVd, fume, fur, 
fund, fun, fu&s, Fuce, Fust, fuse. 

Gull, gules, gulTd, gulp, gum, gun, gust, gut. 

Huff, hough, hug, Hugh, huge, hull, hulk, 
hum, Hume, hump, Hun, hung, hurt, Htm, husk, 
hut 

Jube, Judd, Jude, jug, judge, jump, June, 
junk, jure, just, juice, jut, Jute. 

Lewd, luck, luff, lough, lug, Luke, lull, 
lulVd, lump, Lunn, lune, lung, Lund, lurk, lure, 
Luss, lust, Luce, lute, Luz. 

Mud, muff, mug, mull, mule, mulTd mum, 
mumb, mump, munk, (monk), murk, must, 
musk, mute, muzz. 

Nube, nude, nough, nudge, null, numb, nun, 
nut. 

Puff, pug, Pugh, puke, pull, pule, pulPd, 
pump, pun, pup, purr, pure, pus, puss, puce, 
put. 
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Rule, rud, rude, ruff, rough, rug, rum, ruge, 
(rouge), rudge, rump, rule, run, Rune, rtmg, 
ru&, Buss, ruse, rust, rut. 

Sub, sud, sough, suff, sug, sull, sulTd, sulk, 
sum, sun, sung, sunk, sup, sup'l, sure. 

Tub, tube, tough, tug, tun, tune, Turk, tusk, 
tut. 

Zug. 

EASY BEADING LESSONS FROM No. 6. 

A bud, the bull, a bulb, the bump, a bun, 
the bung, a bust, the busk, a butt, the buzz, 
a cub, the cube, a cup, the cud, a cur, the cut, 
a duke, the dough, a dun, the dung, a dupe, 
the dust, a fume, the fur, a fund, the fun, a 
fuss, the fuse, a gull, the gum, a gun, the gust, 
a hug, the hull, a hulk, the hum, a hump, 
the Hun, a hunt, the husk, a hut, the jug, a 
judge, the jump, a junk, the juice, a Jute, the 
ump, a lung, the lune, a lute, the mud, a mug, 
the mull, a mule, the monk, a mute, the 
musk, a mudge, the nun, a nut, the puff, a 
pull, the pump, a pun, the puss, a rule, 
the ruff, a rug, the rum, a run,- the Buss, a 
rut, the rust, a sum, the sun, a tub, the tube, 
a tug, the tun, a Turk, the tusk. 

A bulb and a bud. The bun and the cup. 
The bull and the butt. A bust and a duke* 
The bun and the dough. A cur and a cub. 
The dun and the dupe. A fume and a fuss. 



i 
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The dusk and the dust. The gull and the 
gulTd. A gust and a dust. The gun and 
the fuse. A hull and a hulk. The fur and 
the fun. A hum and a hut. The hunt and 
the hump. A jug and a judge. The iump 
and the lump. Luss and the lough. A lull 
and a lute. The mud and the mug. A mull 
and a mule. The monk and the nun. A 
puss and a purr. The puff and the pun. A 
pump and the sun. The sum and the rule. 
A rug and a tug. The sud and the tub. A 
tug and a tusk. The Russ and the Turk. A 
tub and a tun. The tube and the tune. 

The bud, the bulb, and the bull. A budge, 
a bump, and a cuff. The cub, the cur, and 
the gun. A cube, a cut, and a cup. The 
dust, the dusk, and the hum. The gun, the 
hurt, and the hut. A gull, a gust, and a junk. 
The juice, the cup, and the jug. A muff, a 
mule, and a mug. The monk, the nun, and 
the rule. The pump, the pup, and the puss. 
A pun, a puff, and a run. Tne ruff, the rug, 
and the rum. A sum, a sulk, and a cut. The 
Turk, the tusk, and the tug. A tub, a tube, 
and a tun. The sun, the run, and the gun. 

*JAc #€€M4eU'<u *4in a/ /ne cur. <SA!e 
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JutA *4t a Ac/e /a 4€t*n/i a/ a 4no€tde. 
Su)o <no/c<a<u/Ae duc/af/Ae +ode. cfaujf 
/Ae cut ' 4#i'/n4U4cc, ana */ tcuWfii&i/Ae 
Aa*n. %SAe cu# ante Acta /Ae /ltd/, 
tma^udrrf afrcvti. ^/Ae c#/i ana/Ae 
/#? taerc Ati/ 041 /Ac AuwiA. 

Can you tune the lute P He tug'd at the 
bell and it rung. Tut ! the tune was sung, 
but the tone was too loud. The dust flew in 
gusts over the road. The cow will chew the 
cud, in the dusk of eve. Puss will purr, and 
rub her fur on the rug. The cub tug'd with 
its tusk. You must be sure to put tne gum 
in the cup. If you budge, I will hough your 
men. The gun will rust, if you put it on the 
pump. The rude boy culPd a pink, with his 
hand. He will fill the tun with rum. The 
pup is a dog of the pug kind. The cause of 
the hump was a bump he had, when he took 
a jump. The lute is in tune, and the tone of 
it is good. The Russ, and the Turk will feel 
the tug of war. He cut the post for fun, but 
now he cries for what he has done. The 
monk and the -nun must come out in the sun 
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MOKE DIFICULT READING LESSONS. 

ENGLISH PROVERBS. 

A pro- verb is a short, but wisesay-ing. ( 
in which a great deal is meant, though 
num-ber, the words may be ve-ry i 
Thus, — if a boy pouts, and makes a fuss w! 
he is ask'd to do a thing, and says it can' 
done, — hewhoask'dhmmaysaytohim, "' 
thing is ea-sy e-nough, for it has been d 
by boys be-fore ; but I fear you do not lik 
do it, and you want your own way ; you h 
a will of your own, and you wish us all 
bow to it." Now all this may be said in a 
words, as, 

" When there is a will, there is a way. ; 

So a boy may think to him-self, " Thoug 
have done wrong, yet it was at night, and 
one saw me steal round the hedge, and op 
the gate, and steal the ap-ples. I shall 
to look as if I did not knowa-bout it, if a 
one asks me." If you that read this have e- 
felt so, you should read and learn the j 
verb, 

Sin is sin, though it be not seen. 
And I hope you will also think, and feel si 
that the great God who sees all we do, i 
knows what we think, will be sure to pun- 
the sin. 
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I hope you will both read and learn the 
pro- verbs here set down, and al-so be taught 
what they mean. 
As you brew you must bake. 
A slow fire makes sweet malt. 
A straw best shows how the wind blows. 
A lie has no legs. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 
A good when lost is thought of most. 
The last straw breaks the horse's back. 
Be old when young, that you may be young 

when old. 
Bend the twig, and bend the tree. 
Dost thou love life P then waste not time, for 

time is the stuff life is made of. 
Do not ride a free horse to death. 
Fain would the cat fish eat, ) 
But she is loth to wet her feet. ) 
For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for want 

of a shoe the horse was lost; for want of a 

horse the rider was lost. 
Frost and fraud both end in foul. 
Good words are good, but good deeds are 

bet-ter. 
He laughs best who laughs last. 
He sups ill who eats all for din-ner. 
Hard upon hard makes a bad stone wall, ) 
But soft upon soft makes none at all. ) 
High winds blow on high hills. 
Half a leap is a fall into the ditch. 
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If you will not take pains, pains will take you. 
If things were done twice, all would be wise. 
If you can't turn the wind, you must turn the 

mill sails. 
It is too late to spare when all is spent. 
It is good to be-gin well, but bet-ter to end 

It is too late to lock the door, when the horse 

is gone. 
Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you. 
Little strokes fell great oaks. 
Look be-fore you leap. 
No pains, no gains. 
Of small ac-count is a fly, ) 
Till it gets into the eye. j 
Out of debt, out of dan-ger. 
Praise a fair day at night. 
Ships dread fire more than wat-er. 
Sin is sin, though it be not seen. 
Small leaks sink great ships. 
Strike the i-ron, while it is hot. 
Smooth water runs deep. 
There is many a slip, tre-tween the cup and 

the lip. 
The best throw with the dice is to throw 

them a- way. 
Those who can-not have what they like must 

learn to like what they have. 
The mill can-not grind with the wa-ter that 

is past. 
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The tongue break-eth bone, though it-self 

hath none. 
The cat's one shift is worth all the fox's. 
Two things you'll not fret at if you're a > 

wise man, 
The thing you can't help and the thing j 

that you can. 
Throw not good mon-ey af-ter bad. 
Too far east is west. 
The tree roots more fast, } 
That has stood a tough blast, j 
Wide will wear, but tight will tear. 
When there is a will, there is a way. 
Wil-lows are weak, but they bind other wood. 
Wise and good men made the laws, but it 

was fools and rogues that put them up-on it. 
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MORE DIFFICULT READING LESSONS. 

THE COW. 

How mild, and kind that cow looks ! She 
has just come in from the field, where she has 
fed on the sweet grass, and will now give up 
her nice new milk, to the men, who wait for 
her to come into the yard, that they may milk 
her. 

See how clean the pails are ; and how bright, 
and shin-ing are the hoops round them. 

From part of the milk, are made but- 
ter and cheese, and when the cow is kilTd, 
her flesh will be eaten. It is called beef. Her 
horns will be of use to make combs with, and 
her skin, or hide will be made into shoes, and 
boots. 

You will see then, that the cow is of great 
use to us. Let us be kind then to the cow 
which gives us but-ter, cheese, beef, and our 
shoes, and boots. 

At the Lease-farm, they call all the cows 
by name, and it seems very odd to hear the 
men call out Nan, and Poll, and Dol-ly, when 
they wish the cows to come. 

When the cows have been milk'd, they 
walk off to the fields a-gain, and set to work 
at the grass, and eat, as if they were glad to 
get a-way from the cow-yard. 

After the cows have eat-en as much gras 
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as they need, they lie down, and chew the 
food over a-gain. I could not think what 
they were a-bout, when I first saw them do this. 
It is called chew-ing the cud. 

A cow has four legs, and two horns. I like 
to smell the breath of the cows, when the 
dew is on the grass, and the sun be-ginsto 
rise. 

The cow has a horn, and the fish has a gill 
The horse has a hoof, and the duck has a bill 
The bird has a wing, that on high he may sail 
The cat has a paw, and the dog has a tail ; 
And they swim, or they fly, or they walk, or 

they eat, 
With fin, or with wing, or with bill, or with 

feet. 

THE WOEM. 

The worm crawls on the ground, and of-ten 
dives into the earth through holes that it has 
made. The holes make the mould soft, and 
light, and so pre-pare the earth for the rain to 
soak in-to it, and make it fit to grow plants, 
and herbs, for the use of man. 

The worm also casts up lit-tle lumps of 
earth, which are of great use as man-ure. These 
lumps are called worm-casts ; and fields are 
oft-en spread all ov-er with them, and, where 
this is the case, the grass grows ve-ry well. 

A worm has no legs, but instead of legs, its 
bo-dy is made up of a great man-y rings, which 
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have, at their out-sides, a kind of stiff hair; 
and this sticks into the earth ; so that when 
the worm moves on the fore part of its bo-dy, 
the hind part is held fast ; and aft-er that, the 
fore part is held fast, and the hind part is 
drawn up. And so worms man-age to get on, 
andpret-ty quick-ly too, some-times. 

Worms feed on little bits of rot-ten flesh, 01 
rot-ten plants, which would, else, be of no use 
to any one ; but, on the other hand, would do 
a great deal of harm, by fill-ing the air with 
bad smells. 

Birds and fish eat worms. So now you will 
know that the poor worm, which crawls a-long 
the ground, and seems so small, and has nc 
legs, and that we so oft-en kill, is aft-er all, oi 
ve-ry great use to us. If God, who made 
worms and all things, were to rid the earth 
of them, we should feel the loss ve-ry muct< 
in-deed. 

Worms like to lie in a moist place. It is 
aft-er rain that they come to the top of the 
ground. When it is dry, they go down in-tc 
the earth, till they come to a part which i* 
wet. A good boy or girl will nev-er step on t 
worm, ithe or she can help it. 

Turn, turn, thy has-ty foot aside, 
Nor crush that help-less worm ; 
The frame thy way- word looks de-ride, 
Re-quir'd a God to form. 
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The com-mon Lord of all that moye, 
From whom thy be-ing flow'd 

A por-tion of His bound-less love 
On that poor worm be-stow'd. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, He made, 

To all His crea-tures free, 
And spreads o'er earth the gras-sy blade 

For worms as well as thee. 

Let them en-joy their lit-tle day, 

Their low-ly bliss re-ceive ; 
Oh, do not light-ly take a- way 

The life thou can'st not give. 

MUSIC. 
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How I like 
to hear mu- 
sic ! Look ! 

mas-ter has drawn out five notes. He says the 
first is called a Breve, the se-cond a half 
Breve, the^Wamin-im,the/oMr^Aacroch-et 
and the^A a quav-er. I should ve-ry much 
like to hear them sung in a nice way. Our 
mas-ter is fond ot mus-ic, and takespatns to teach 
us some nice school songs, with pret-ty words. 
I can sing, " How doth the lit-tle bu-sy bee," 
and, " Be-fore the bright sun ris-es ov-er the 
hill," and "Come tellme now«weetflit-tle bird," 
and one or two more. I heard mas-ter tell the 
first class boys, that they must not bawl when 
they sing, but speak the words clear -ly, and 
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sing softrly, and sweet-ly. I do not sing in a 
loud way now ; but I am sure I used to bawl, 
and scream, when I tried to sing. 

Master says, we must not spend too much 
time in learn-ing to sing, so as to leave those 
things which may be more use-ful ; but, while 
we are learn-ing any-thing, we must take great 
pains, for, as he says, u What is worth do-ing 
at all, is worth do-ing well/' 

I heard mas-ter say, that the five lines on 
which the notes stand, are called a stave, and 
that the cur-ly let-ter, at the first, is called 
a clef, and thatthe straight down stroke is called 
a bar. 

When I walk out by the woods, I hear the 
birds sing. Who teach-es them to sing, I 
won-der ? I'll ask teach-er, if I think of it, when 
I am at school. I like to hear a thrush whis-tle, 
and a black bird, oh ! how he fills the woods 
with sound; not loud, and harsh, but soft and 
mellow tones. 

Some music is made by means of horns, and 
when play'd all at once, they are called a 
band: and a num-ber of fid-dies played at once 
are called a band : but a num-ber of vok-es can 
make bet-ter mus-ic than any band. 

Some peo-ple make a bad use of sing-ing, 
but I hope when I grow up, I may think of 
the nice hymns and songs I have learn'd at 
school; for I am sure that there is no harm in 
them. 
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Work while you work, and play while you play, 
That is the way to be cheer-fiil and gay, 
All that you do, do with your might, 
Things done by halves are nev-er done right. 
One thing each time, and that done well, 
Is a very good rule, as ma-ny cun tell, 
Mo-ments are use-less, tri-fled away ; 
Work while you work, and play while youplay. 

SUGAR AND TEA. 

Sugar is not dug from the earth like salt. 
It grows inside a reed, called the su- gar-cane. 

ft is the Juice of the sugar cane. 

When the sugar-canes are ripe, they are 
cut down and put into a mill, where all the 
juice is squeezed out of them. The bits of 
cane, which may be left in the juice, are then 
tak-en out, and the liq-uor flows through pipes 
into a large boil-er. Here it is boiTd till all 
the dirt is skim'd off, and then set into cookers 
to get cold. 

As the juice gets cold, it turns into so-Iid 
mass-parts which we call sugar. It is then put 
into large tubs, call'd hogs-heads, for use, and 
what drains from it is the trea-cle we are all 
so fond of. These hogs-heads stay for a lit- tie 
time, and, when quite rea-dy, they are pack'd 
in ships, and sent to where sugar is want-ed. 

Thesugar-canedoesnotgrrowin our coun-try 
D 
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or Great Britain, but in warm places a lo: 
way over the sea. The most part comes tn. 
two very hot coun-tries, which are known 
the names of the East Ind-ies, and the W 
Ind-ies. 

TEA. 

Tea is made from the leaves of a small ti 
or shrub, called the tea-plant ; and like sug 
is brou ght a great way over the sea to 2& 
land. The plac-es it comes from are call- 
Chin-a, and Jap-an. 

The tea-plant is not more than five or i 
feet high, and grows best in a val-ley, or 
the slope of a hill which looks to-wards t 
South. 

When the men gath-er the leaves, they ke 
them-selves very clean, and they pick 1 
leaves one by one, and, as they pluck som< 
the finer sorts, they fear almost to brea 
upon them, lest they should do harm to ' 
fine smell, and taste of the tea. 

After the leaves are pick'd they are dri< 
Some are dried in the sun, while oth-ers 
dried in pans, set over a fire till they are I 
This will show you how it is that the 
leaves are shriv-el'd up so. 

Some tea is black, and some green. 1 
green sort is the fin-est, and costs more ti 
the black. 
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When the tea is quite rea-dy for usej 
packed in boxes called tea-chests, and sent in 
ships, to those coun-triee where it is used. 

Tea was not known in Eng-land till the 
year 1650, or a little more than 200 years 
ago; and sugar was not brought here a great 
while before that time. The Eng-lish/raqpfe, 
before they knew of tea, drank beer or ale 
with their meals; but I am sure that tea 
must be very much better than beer for break- 
fast. 

Too much sugar will rot my teeth, and 
make my breath smell badly : out I like to 
have my tea made sweet. 

We should praise the God of heav-en for 
the many good things he has spread over the 
world, for our use. 

OLD HUNDREDTH PSALM. 

All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheer-ful voice : 

Him serve with fear, His praise forth tell, 
Gome ye be-fore Him, and re-joice. 

The Lord, ye know, is God in-deed ; 

With-out our aid, He did us make ; 
We are His flock, He doth us feed, 

And for His sheep, He doth us take. 

Oh ent-er then His gates with praise, 
Ap-proach with joy His gates un-to ; 
D 2 
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Praise, laud, and bless His name al-ways, 
/ For it is seem-ly so to do. 

For why P the Lord our God is good ; 

His mer-cy is for ever sure : 
His truth at all times firm-ly stood, 

And shall from age to age en-dure. 

BELLS. 

Bells are not made of any one met-cU, but 
of a corn-pound, or mix-ture of the two met-als, 
cop-per and tin. When mix-ed they pro-ducc 
bell-metal. The best kind of bell-metal u 
made, when four parts of cop-per are mix-ed 
with one part of tin ; so that, in good bell- 
metal, there ore four times more cop-per than 
tin. 

Some bells are very large, and some arc 
very small. The larg-est bells in the work 
are in Bus-sia, where there is one whicl 
weighs 432,000 lbs. In Chin-a there are 
large bells. The larg-est in Eng-land is at 
Ox-ford* It is called the " Great Tom oi 
Ox-ford," and weighs 17000 lbs. 

Bells are cast in moulds, and it takes some 
time, and a great deal of work, to make a 
large bell; and when it is made, there must 
of-ten be a great many things done to it, in 
ord-er that it may give the prop-er sound. 
t The Chin-ese use a great flat bell cal-led a 

f**0, which makes a muc\i\o\A-«t wuM^3w« 
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the bells made in Eu~rope. They strike them 
with piec-es of wood. 

When bells are rung in ord-er, and the 
tones are good, and they are tun-ed nice-ly, 
they make good and pleas-ant mus-ic. We 
call a numb-er of bells, hung in one tow-er, 
and tuned to each oth-er, &peal; and thepro- 

?sr sounds made by those bells we call a peal, 
he church bells ring peals for joy, when 
there has been a wed-ding, or on the Queen's 
birth-day, or when any great thing has come 
to pass. 

ft is a fine thing, to hear a good peal of 
bells ring out from some old tow-er, when we 
are at a small dist-ance, and on the slope of a 
hill. Then the notes swell and grow loud, 
or die away and be-come soft, just like the rich 
tones of a fine org-an, in some old and lof-ty 
church. 

Bells also chime, to let the peo-ple know 
when it is time to go to church. 

On the top of small church-es, where there 
is but one bell, you will often see a small op-en 
place or niche, in which the bell is hung. This 
is called a bell tur-ret, or a bell tow-er. It is 
open, and built on the top of the church, that 
the peo-ple may hear the bell far off, as well 
as near. There are some fine old bell tur-rets 
in some parts of Eng-land. 

A long time since, at the ring-ing of a bell 
at 8 o'clock at night, the people of Ml^-W^ 
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used to put out their fires and their can-die*. 
This was the law of the land, and the wish of 
the king. In some plac-es, the bell is rung 
even now. It is nam-ed the cur-few 9 or cover-fire 
bell. 

It used to be the cus-tom to ring a bell 
when any per-son was dy-ing. Now, it is some- 
times rung when a per-son is just dead. This 
is called the pass-ing bell. When we hear it, 
we should think of the day of our own death, 
and pray God to pre-pare us for it. 

Once more the great bell rings out from 
the gray old tow-er. It is when the corpse is 
brought in a cof-fin, to be put into the cold and 
sil-ent grave. Then the bell is said to toll. 
The toll-ing bell gives out a sol-emn sound. 

Small hand bells are rung by men at 
Christ-mas tide, and on other joy-times. 

Schools have often bells, to ring at the 
hours when the child-ren are to go in. Boys 
and girls should be wait-ing at the school 
room, when the bell rings. 

Bells are also used in hous-es to call serv-ants 
when they are want-ed. 

A div-ing bell is a large vess-el, in shape like 
a bell ; in which a man sits, and goes down to 
the bot-tom of the sea. 

There are also many more us-es to which 
bells are put, but it would make this les-son 
too long if they were ail set to^m W*- 
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Some flotv-ers are in the shape of a bell. 
There is one called the Bell-flower. 

In a hot country far away over the ocean, 
there is a bird which makes a sound very 
much like a bell. It bears the name of 
"Bell bird." 

The thrt e lines that fol-low were found writ- 
ten upon an old bell. 

When mirth and joy are on the wing — I ring. 
To call the folk to church in time — I chime. . 
When from the bod-y parts the soul — I toll. 

FERE. 

Fire gives out heat and light. The sun is 
the great source of heat and light in this 
world. Heat is not the same thing as light, 
though heat and light are both sent from fire. 
Some things send out light, but do not give 
heat, as the moon, and the glow-worm ; while 
some things give out heat but not light, as 
lime, when water is thrown upon it ; and a 
manure heap when it has lain for some time. 

There is heat in all things we see a-round 
us. No-thing we can touch is so cold as to 
be quite free from heat, though we do not 
feel it so plain-ly, as we do that heat which 
comes from the fire. The heat which is thus 
hid in every thing, is called hid-den, or lat-ent 
heat. Heat is some-times called ca-lor-ic. 
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There are many ways of get-ting fire ; the 
most com-mon way, till late-ly, in England, 
was to strike a flint a-gainst a piece of steel, 
un-til the sparks flew out on some tin-der ; and 
then a piece of thin wood whose ends had 
been dipped in brim-stone, called a match, was 
held to the light-ed tin-der, when the match 
caught fire, and burned till a can-die was 
light-ed. 

This was the custom till late-ly, but now a 
bet-ter kind of match is used, and one which will 
light with-out tinder. It is called a luc-i-fer 
match ; and the fire is made by strik-ing the 
pro-per end of the match sharp-ly a-gainst any 
thing rough. 

In some coun-tries far off, the peo-ple get a 
fire by rub-bing two piec-es of dry stick 
a-cross each o-ther. 

To light a fire well, in a grate, we must put 
some wood shav-ings first, then some small 
piec-esof dry wood, thenlarg-er pieces of wood. 

Land last of all, on the top, some ra-ther small 
knobs of coal ; then, when the fire is laid, we 
must put alight to the shav-ings at the low-esi 
part, and we shall soon see a blazing fire, ii 
we have not packed the sticks and coals too 
tight-ly. 
We put the light to the bot-tom be-cause 
fames al-ways, goup-wardsoras-cend, and we 
pat the sha-yinga at the bot-tom oi ^ba ^rob 
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because they catch the fire soonest, and when 
they are once caught, the flame will soon 
reach and kin-die the dry sticks a-bove, and 
the flames from the dry wood will, af-ter all, 
reach and kin-die the coals at the top. 

Fire is a very use-ful thing ; but it is al-so 
a very bad thing for chil-dren to han-dle ; they 
should not touch or play with the fire. There is 
a pro- verb which says, " Fire and wat-er are 
very good ser-vants, but bad mas-ters." Yes, 
yes, lit-tle boys and girls, keep your hands 
from the fire. 

I will tell you what to do, if by any chance 
you catch your-self on fire, with-out hav-ing 
med-dle 1 with the flame. Do not run about 
and cry, but fall down on the floor, and roll 
ov-er and over. If there be a rug be-fore the 
fire, wrap your-self up in it ; or if there be a 
tow-el or a blan-ket near, take it, and wrap it 
over the part of your dress which is burn-ing, 
as soon as you can. You may scream as 
loudly as you like. You ought not to run 
out in the air, as that will make the fire burn 
more brisk-ly. 

If you see a house or a rick on fire, you 
must tell all the grown up peo-ple you can 
find, and they will bring wat-er to throw 
upon the fire, or take some oth-er means of 
put-ting it out. 

God made two great lights. A great 
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light — the Sun ; and a small-er light — the 
Moon ; " The great-er light (or the Sun) to 
rule the day ; and the less-er light (or the 
Moon) to rule the night. He made the stall 
al-so." 

My God who made the sun to know, 

His pro-per hour to rise ; 
And to give light to all be-low, 

Doth send him round the skies. 

i When from the cham-bers of the east, 
j His morn-ing race be-gins ; 

I He nev-er tires nor stops to rest, 
| But round the world he shines. 

i So like the sun would I ful-fil, 

The busi-ness of the day ; 
Be-gin my work be-times and still, 
March on my heaven-ly way. 

Give me Lord Thy ear-ly grace, 

Nor let my soul corn-plain ; 
That the young morn-ing of my days, 

Has all been spent in vain. 

Dr. Waits. 

WATER. 

You have all seen wat-er, and you have all 

touched and tast-ed water. Water is a very 

com-mon thing in Eng-land ; but there are 

some warm coun- tries wT^exe iTaa f>eo-'\ft& «ra 

ve^rjr gl a d to buy it, at c«r-tam tVcoea oi \ke 
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year ; and in those plac-es, it rains on-ly now 
and then, if at all. 

Wa-ter is a flu-id, for it flows. It is not a 
sol- id, like a stone, though by tak-ing a- way 
heat from it, it may be made into a sol-id, 
call-ed ice. 

Wat-er is made up of two gas-es. A gas is 
a kind of air which you can-not see, but you 
can of-ten smell it, and feel it. The gas, which 
lights up the streets and shops, can-not be 
seen, but you can feel, taste, hear, and smell 
it. The two gas-es which make up wat-er can- 
not be seen when a-part, but when mixed, in 
a cer-tain way, they form wat-er, and that is a 
thing we can see. Ice and snow are froz-en 
water. Rain is water, which has been tak-en 
up from the earth, and is fall-ing to the ground. 
Bain is some-times changed to hail. The 
water, tak-en up from the earth, of-ten falls 
a-gain in the shape of dew. 

By tak-ing a- way heat from water we can 
change it into ice, which is a sol-id, and as 
hard as glass or stone ; and by add-ing heat to 
it we can change it into steam, which is so 
thin and light, that we can-not see it any more 
than we can the air we breathe. 

Sponge, lea-ther, and flan-nel will hold a 
great, deal of water. 

All chil-dren should learn to swim, but 
never enter the water when there is no 
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older person with them. If you walk out 
of your depth, and are in fear of sink-ing, 
lie back in the water, and keep your hands 
and feet gent-ly mov-ing, but never take 
your hands out of the water, nor let your 
mouth fall into it. By doing so, you will 
keep your-self up till some one comes to help 
you. 

If you ever see any one in the water, and 
they are like to be drowned, you should throw 
them a rope, or an um-brel-la open, and cry 
out as loud as you can for help ; or throw a 
hat, which must be held on the water in the 
same way as it is placed on the head. The 
air in-side of the hat will not al-low it to sink. 

There is more water than land on the out- 
side of the earth. A very large mass of water 
is called an o-cean. A small -er mass is called a 
sea ; and riv-ers, and streams car-ry down to 
the ocean, the waters that have fall-en as rain. 

The waters of oceans and seas are salt ; but 
ma-ny large ponds, called lakes, and all the 
rivers have fresh waters. 

A wet and moist coun-try is called a fen, or 
marsh. Wild ducks breed in the fens of Eng- 
land. There are many liv-ing things in the 
water, from the great whale, to the lit- tie tiny 
thing that can-not be seen by the nak-ed eye, 
with-out the help of a glass. 

Fish, tad-poles, flies, and many other an-i- 
have their homes in the water. There 
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is a spid-er, called the water spider, which 
builds a home in the water, and, by means of 
bub-bles of air, keeps it quite dry. 

In some conn-tries, hot water springs out 
of the earth. 

In warm coun-tries, they carry water in 
bot-tles, made df the skins of beasts. Men- 
tion is made of this in God's book the Bi-ble. 
Ducks, and other birds which live much on 
the water, are called water-fowl. It is a very 
fine sight to see a clear, bright lake, bear-ing 
upon it a num-ber of swans, or other water-fowl. 

Plants, trees, flow-ers, and herbs could not 
grow with-out water. The water-cress is a 
plant that grows in water. Fine water-lilies 
grow on still waters. 

Water has been used to turn wheels, and to 
per-form much use-ful work ; but now this is 
done most-ly by means of steam. It has al-so 
been used to point out the time of day, like 
our clocks : but water-clocks are not used now. 
The pump is used to bring up water from a 
deep place call-ed a well. 

Li hot cli-mates, there are often foun-tains 
and wells by the way side, with small cups 
for per-sons to drink out of. 

A large mass of water some-times rises out 
of the sea, and moves a-bout over the face of 
the waters. It is called a water-spout. 

If you wish to keep in good health, use 
plen-ty of water in wash-in g your hands % and 
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face, and other parts of your bo-dy, often. You 
should wash your face and hands, and comb 
your hair, at least twice a day. 

Up-onthe wide open sea, sail large boats, and 
ships, which car-ry goods, and folk from coun- 
try to coun-try- In short, water is of more 
use than I could tell, in the course of one short 
les-son. 

God once drowned near-ly all the peo-ple in 
the world, be-cause they were so sin-ful. He 
saved only Noah, his wife, and his three sons 
and their wives ; eight peo-ple in all. He 
saved them because Noah was good. 

The foun-tains of heaven on earth are poured 

forth ; 
From the east to the west, from the south to 

the north, 
The waters are sweep-ingin power and in pride, 
And thou -sands ar* sleep-ing be-neath the 

dark tide. 

Upon that dark tide is there no-thing to mark, 
Yes — borne on its waves rides a frail, fee-ble 

ark; 
And high though the tem-pest, and black 

though its frown, 
There are hearts in that ark to whom sweet 

peace is known. 

O'er the tops of the moun-tains it holds on its 
way; 
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A-mid the lone waters they praise and they 

pray;.) 
He who whelm'd all the wick-ed in one 

migh-ty grave 
Is near his own peo-ple to help and to save. 

We talk of the flood ; the green earth where 

we live, 
Ma-ny a trace of that flood on its bo-som may 

give; 
But the earth that we live on is cursed by 

the Lord, 
And for fire 'tis re-serv'd by the power of 

His word. 

And how, my dear child, can you stand in 

that day ! 
When the heavens and the earth shall alike 

p ass away ! 
When the throne shall be set, and the books 

shall be laid, 
And Jesus shall judge both the quick, and 

the dead ! 

There's an ark, dear-est child, in-to which 

you may flee, 
Wnere, when flames wrap the world, safe 

and blest you may be ; 
I point you to Je-sus — him-self bids you come 
And lean on his breast, as your own hap-py 

home. 

M. A» Stopabt. 
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STEAM. 

Steam is a fluid like water and air, but 
steam dif-fers from water in this : — steam can 
be squeezed into a very small space, but water 
can-not, by any means, be forced to take up 
less room than that which it al-ways has. 

You know, that if you were to fill a blad-der 
with air, you could squeeze it till it would 
become much small-er, but then, as soon as 
you leave ofFsqueez-ing, the blad-der will soon 
grow as large as it was be-fore. -The air 
pressed your hand though, and strove to be 
free ; and if you hold the bladder to the fire, 
the air will take up more room, and, perhaps, 
burst the blad-der. 

Now, any thing which may be forced into 
a small-er space, and will re-turn to its first 
size, or even to a great-er bulk, when the force 
is tak-en away, is said to be e-las-tic. 

Steam is elastic. It is got from water by 
heat-ing, or mak-ing the water hot. 

"When you seethe wa-ter-y cloud is-sue from 
the tea-kettle, you make a mis-take if you call 
it steam. You can-not see steam, any more 
than you can see the air through which the 
bird flies, or the wind that roars down your 
chim-ney. What you see com-ing from the 
spout of the ket-tle, was steam, while in the 
&et-tle, but, on (^m-ingouioffofcmsmkfctile* 
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into the cold air, it is changed into a cloud, 
which is made up of small water parts. 
Bear this in mind : — Ice, by hav-ing heat 

S'ven to it, be-comes wa-ter, and wa-ter, by 
iv-ing more heat given to it, is changed into 
steam ; so, on the other hand, steam by los-ing 
heat be comes water, and water, by los-ing 
more heat, be-comes ice. 

"When you squeeze the air in a blad-der, 
you find that the air press-es against your 
hand. If you take a blad-der full of steam, 
you will find it just the same. This it is that, 
makes steam so use-ful in turn-ing wheels, and 
in do-ing other kinds of work. The steam is 
shut up into a small space, and, be-cause it is 
elas-tic, it strives to get free, and to grow 
larg-er, and, when it has the way open, it 
rush-es with great force against some-thing 
that will move. When once we can get any 
thing to move, we can soon make it turn a 
wheel, or ap-ply it to any other pur-pose. 

Milk used to have their wheels turned by 
water, and coach-es used to have their wheels 
turned by hors-es, and ships used to be driv-en 
a-long by the force of the wind strik-ing 
a-gainst their sails ; but now near-ly all mills, 
and some coach-es, and ships, are driv-en by 
the force of steam. 

The ma-chine in which the steam is made 
and ap-plied, is called a steam en-gine. The 
road, upon which the steam coach-es run, is 
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called a rail- way, and a ship, that is driv-en 
steam, is called a steam-er, or a steam shi 

It is not ma-ny years since steam came 
much into use : but all peo-ple think it a v< 
great thing, that it has been made to do 
much use-iul work. 

Wise peo-ple also know, that if those * 
found out the power of steam, had not thouj 
upon the sub-ject, and had not also tak 
great pains to know all a-bout it, we shoi 
nev-er have come to en-ioy the pro-fit, a 
plea-sure, that fol-lows from the use of stea 

We should learn from this, to think a-b 
what we read, and what we do, and not to 
con-tent with just go-ing through our les-so 
but to strive to know the mean-ing of all 
read, and see, and hear. 

How well to know the rea-son 

Of all we see around ; 
The change of time and sea-son 

And trea-sures of the ground ; 
To trace on land and o-cean 

The work of na-ture's laws, 
And find in rest and mo-tion 

The same E-ter-nal cause. 
Still all we've learnt we'll trea-sure, 

And seek to make it more ; 
For know-ledge adds to plea-sure, 

And truth's a precious store. 

FINIS. 



